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BRITISH  ORDER  FURTHER  CUTS  IN  FOOD  RATIONS 


The  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  United  Nations  food  situation  within  the  past 
few  months  materially  affect  the  Englishman's  diet.  The  variety  of  his  food  is  still  limited, 
but  has  been  improved  considerably  by  recent  increases  in  the  supplies  of  fruit,  fresh  eggs, 
and  fish.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ration  cuts  and  adjustments,  effective  May  27,  will  fur- 
ther reduce  his  consumption  of  meat,  sugar,  and  oils  and  fats,  already  much  below  pre-war 
levels. 


As  a  result  of  careful  planning  of 
food  import  programs,  increased  home  pro- 
duction of  food  crops,  and  cautious  ration- 
ing of  civilian  foods,  the  United  Kingdom 
had  maintained  civilian  food  consumption 
during  the  past  3  years  at  levels  deemed 
adequate  to  continue  the  war  effort  at  a 
maximum  and  to  preserve  the  health  of  the 
nation.  Supplies  of  meat  and  dairy  products 
had  been  short  in  Britain  since  the  Germans 
cut  off  the  usual  sources  of  supply  from 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  notably  Denmark 
and  the  Netherlands.^  Civilian  consumption 
of  fats  and  oils  had  been  reduced  in  1940 
to  89  percent  of  pre-war  levels,  in  1941 
to  88  percent  and  in  1943  to  84  percent. 
Sugar  consumption  since  1941  has  varied 
between  67  and  69  percent  of  pre-war. 

The  recent  cuts  in  British  rations 
were  put  into  effect  following  the  agreement 
reached  between  the  United  States,  Canada, 
and  the  United  Kingdom  to  further  reduce 
their  respective  civilian  supplies  in  order 
to  nromote  the  fullest  possible  war  effort 
against  Jaoan  and  to  prevent  widespread 
starvation  in  the  countries  liberated  from 
Nazi  domination. 

The  principal  decrease  in  the  meat 
rations  is  the  cut  in  the  weekly  bacon  ra- 
tion from  4  to  3  ounces  per  person.  There 
is  no  reduction  in  that  part  of  the  meat 
ration  that  is  on  a  value  basis  of  Is.  2d. 
(approximately  23  cents)  per  adult  per  week. 
However,  butchers  will  be  required  to  accept 
one-seventh  of  their  supplies  for  the  Is. 
.2d.  ration  in  the  form  of  canned  corned 
beef  for  about  five  months  of  the  year. 
On  April  29,  the  points  value  of  certain 
canned  meats,  including  the  popular  U.S.A. 
luncheon  meats,  were  increased  from  15  to 
22  points  per  16  ounce  can.  A  slight  re- 
duction in  the  quantity  of  canned  meats 
moving  into  consumotion  will  also  take  nlace 
as   a   result   of    the   cut    in    the  number  of 


points  expendable  on  canned  goods  of  all 
types  from  24  to  20  per  person  for  the  new 
ration  period  of  four  weeks  beginning  May  27. 

The  Ministry  of  Food  estimates  on  the 
basis  of  apparent  supplies  that  the  present 
sugar  ration  of  8  ounces  per  person  per 
week  can  be  maintained  throughout  the  year. 
The  Ministry  has  made  plans  for  cutting 
allocations  to  manufacturers  rather  than 
cutting  the  weekly  civilian  ration,  if  esti- 
mated supplies  are  not  forthcoming.  The 
United  Kingdom  is  dependent  upon  imports 
for  approximately  three- fourths  of  its  sugar 
suoply  for  the  year  1945,  as  the  relatively 
small  domestic  sugar  beet  crop  harvested 
last  fall  will  amount  to  24  percent  of  the 
total  sugar  supplied  to  all  users  in  the 
United  Kingdom  during  the  crop  year.  With 
a  normal  yield,  the  domestic  crop  would  have 
provided  about  28  percent  of  the  estimated 
requirements  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  cooking  fats  ration  has  been  cut 
from  2  ounces  to  1  ounce  per  person  per 
week.  A  comparable  cut  has  been  made  in 
allocations  to  the  restaurant  trade,  and  a 
10-percent  reduction  has  been  made  in  oils 
and  fats  allocations  to  trade  users.  The 
combined  butter  and  margarine  ration  of  6 
ounces  per  week,  of  which  not  more  than  2 
ounces  per  adult  person  per  week  may  be 
taken  in  butter,  remains  unchanged.  The 
Ministry  of  Food  has  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  reduction  in  the  cooking  fats  ra- 
tion would  be  for  the  summer  only. 

The  British  civilian  meat  consumption 
of  108.1  pounds  in  1944,  and  estimated  102.2 
pounds  in  1945,  compares  with  the  United 
States  consumption  of  147  pounds  and  120 
pounds,  respectively,  for  the  same  years.  lj 
Per  capita  sugar  consumption  for  1945  will 
probably  be  some  4  pounds  higher  in  the 
United  States  than  in  Britain,  and  during 
the  last  9  months  of  the  year  will  be  ap- 
proximately the  same  in  the  two  countries. 
1/  These  data  exclude  offal. 
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The  effects  of  these  reductions  on 
civilian  consumption  are  shown  in  the  table 
be  low. 

UNITED  KINGDOM:     Estimated  food  supplies 
available  for  civilian  consumption, 
 in  pounds  per  capita  

COMMODITY 


Meat  ......... 

Fats  and  oils 
Sugar  .  


AVERAGE 
PRE-WAR 

f944 

191*5 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

125.  5 

108.1 

102.2 

45.6 

38.9 

a/ 

104.0 

71.5 

68.0 

a/  Probably    in   neighborhood   of  37  pounds. 

Exact    amount    is    dependent    upon  the  length 

of  time  the  cooking  fat  ration  remains  at 
1  ounce  per  week. 


A  higher  level  of  milk  production  made 
it  possible  to  increase  the  ration  for  adult 
consumers  from  2  pints  to  2-1/2  pints  per 
week  on  March  18,  a  month  earlier  than  the 
seasonal  increase  a  year  ago.  On  April 
22  the  non-priority  milk  ration  was  in- 
creased to  3  pints  per  week,  l/  Ice  cream 
made  its  appearance  this  spring  for  the 
first  time  since  early  in  the  war,  although 
roller  processed  skimmed  milk  is  the  only 
milk  product  permitted  to  be  used  in  its 
manufacture.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cheese 
ration  was  reduced  from  3  to  2  ounces  per 
week  after  April  1,  because  of  the  seasonal 
decline  in  imports.  There  will  be  no  cuts 
in  the  milk  for  expectant  mothers  and  for 
chi ldren. 

Several   adjustments  were  made   in  the 

utilization  of  dairy  products  on  May  27  in 

order   to  make   more  dried  and  canned  milk 

available   for  relief  purposes.     By  stopping 

allocation  of   skimmed  milk  powder  to  trade 

users   and   drawing  on  stocks    gathered  for 

the  emergency  period,    the  Ministry  of  Food 

will  be   able   to  reduce   imports   and  at  the 

same   time  maintain  the  civilian  rations  of 

fluid  and  dried  milk  basically  unchanged. 

Issues  of   evaporated  milk  to  services  and 

the  catering  trade  will  also  be  cut.  These 

steps   are   expected   to   increase   the  demand 

for  fluid  milk,  probably  making  it  necessary 

to  reduce   the  amount  of  milk  to  non-priority 

consumers  somewhat  earlier  than  last  year. 

1/  British  measure;  1  pint  equalling  1-1/5 
pints  United   States  measure. 


The  fresh  egg  supply  improved  during 
the  spring.  Domestic  production  has  been  at 
its  seasonal  peak  and  large  shipments  have 
come  from  Canada.  A  single  vessel  arrived 
from  Canada  during  the  month  of  April  with 
a  record  cargo  of  22,680,000  eggs.  The 
Ministry  of  food  expects  to  make  39  or  40 
allocations  of  fresh  eggs  this  year  compared 
with  30  in  1944.  For  the  4-week  ration 
period  ended  May  27,  the  allocation  of  dried 
eggs  for  ordinary  consumers  was  cut  back 
from  2  to  1  packet.  (Each  packet  is  equiva- 
lent to  one  dozen  fresh  eggs.) 

The  brightest  feature  of  the  food  pic- 
ture is  the  increased  volume  of  fruit  im- 
ports, particularly  of  citrus  fruits.  The 
orange  shipments  from  Spain  and  Palestine 
were  sufficient  to  provide  7  or  8  alloca- 
tions of  about  1  pound  per  ration  book  dur- 
ing the  first  4  months  of  the  year,  and  1 
allocation  of  grapefruit  of  roughly  one- 
fourth  pound  per  person,  was  made  in  March. 
Limited  quantities  of  lemons  from  Sicily 
have  been  available  and  fresh  apples  from 
the  United  States  and  Canada  contributed 
further  to  the  improved  fruit  supply. 

A  potato  shortage  developed  last  winter, 
and  supplies  will  be  short  until  the  new 
crop  is  harvested.  Rice  is  unobtainable  by 
civilians,  and  will  probably  remain  so  dur- 
ing the  year  1945.  Supplies  of  bread,  flour, 
and  other  cereal  products  have  been  adequate. 
The  minimum  extraction  rate  for  National 
Flour  was  reduced  from  82-1/2  to  80  percent 
on  January  2,  making  a  slightly  whiter  loaf 
of  bread  available  to  consumers  and  an  addi- 
tional quantity  of  feedstuffs  available  for 
use  of  livestock  feeders. 

The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  on  March  9 
announced  the  prices  and  subsidy  payments 
established  for  principal  agricultural  prod- 
ucts for  1945-46,  in  accordance  with  the 
previously  announced  4-year  plan  for  fixed 
agricultural  prices.  The  Ministry's  price 
decisions  will  have  an  important  bearing 
on  the  pattern  of  farm  production.  The 
price  arrangements  place  emphasis  on  produc- 
tion of  livestock  and  livestock  products 
at  the  expense  of  cereals  for  direct  human 
consumption.  There  will  be  no  increase 
in  the  price  of  wheat  grown  this  year,  de- 
spite a  recent  increase  in  farm  labor  costs. 
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On  the  other  hand,  definite  encouragement 
to  increased  livestock  production  is  given 
by  price  increases  for  fat  cattle,  fat  sheep 
and  lambs,    fat  pigs,   eggs,   and  milk. 

Seeding  of  wheat  last  fall  was  below 
expectations,  but  the  Ministry  asked  farmers 
to  seed  as  much  spring  wheat  as  possible. 
Weather  conditions  were  favorable  this  year 


for  spring  grain  planting  and  unusually 
favorable  for  planting  potatoes.  Farmers 
were  required  again  in  1945  to  plant  full 
acreages  of  potatoes  and  sugar  beets,  and 
price  increases  were  made  for  each  of  these 
two  crops  to  compensate  for  increased  pro- 
duction costs. 

Based  on  Cables  and  Foreign  Service 
Reports,  American  Embassy,  London. 


FRANCE  BADLY  IN  NEED  OF  IMPROVED  FOODSTUFFS 


French  home-grown  food  supplies  (including  beverages)  during  the  calendar  year  1945  are. 
expected  to  provide  approximately  2,300  calories  per  person  per  day,  or  only  72  percent  as 
much  as  the  pre-war  average  daily  intake  of  3,200  calories.  Preliminary  estimates  indicate 
that,  without  imports  in  1945,  consumers  would  have  per  capita,  in  comparison  with  pre-war 
auantities,  only  36  percent  as  much  fats  and  oils;  43  percent  as  much  sugar;  55  percent  as 
much  fluid  milk;  71  percent  as  much  meat  and  fish;  and  84  percent  as  much  food  grains,  though 
with  the  normal  flour  extraction  rate  of  some  72  percent  increased  to  the  present  85  percent, 
per  capita  flour  supplies  may  approximate  the  pre-war  average. 


Before  the  war,  France  was  practically 
self-sufficient  in  food  grains  and  produced 
s even- ei ghths  of  its  sugar  reauirements, 
Most  of  the  meat  and  dairy  products  in  those 
years  were  supplied  by  the  domestic  live- 
stock industry,  but  the  latter  was  partly 
dependent  on  imported  feeds.  Only  for  edi- 
ble fats  and  oils,  however,  was  the  deficit 
heavy. 

During  the  war;  agricultural  production 
fell  considerably  below  pre-war  levels, 
largely  as  a  result  of  the  scarcity  of  means 
of  production.  Production  f aci 1 i ties ,• such 
as  farm  labor,  fertilizers,  tractive  power, 
machinery,  and  transport,  are  still  scarce. 
Tractive  power  is  inadequate,  particularly 
in  the  areas  of  larger  farms.  Farm  equip- 
ment is  worn  and  in  need  of  spare  parts  and, 
in  some  cases,  replacement.  Fertilizer 
supplies,  sharply  reduced  in  the  war  years, 
are  not  likely  to  show  much  improvement 
■immediately.  Insecticides  and  fungicides 
are  also  expected  to  be  available  in  in- 
sufficient quantities. 

Inadequate  production  facilities  will 
hamper  full  output  in  1945.  Moreover  un- 
favorable weather  conditions  up  to  the  end 
of  January  tremendously  retarded  seedings 
and  field  work.  While  much  of  that  delay 
appears  to  have  been  made  up,  the  probabili- 
ties are  that  the  wheat  crop  will  be  some- 
what under   that  of   1944.     Early  appraisals 


also  indicate  some  decline  in  sugar-beet 
acreage  and  production.  Far  more  serious, 
however,  is  the  prospect  of  a  drastic  re- 
duction in  coal  supplies  for  sugar  refin- 
ing. Only  if  coal  supplies  for  refining 
are  substantially  larger  than  in  1944-45 
will  France  produce  some  40  percent  as  much 
sugar  as  it  consumed  before  the  war.  French 
coal  authorities  have  indicated  in  that  con- 
nection, however,  that  only  110,000  short 
tons  of  coal  can  be  allocated  to  the  sugar 
industry  for  the  1945  beet  crop.  This  would 
mean  that  less  than  165,000  short  tons  of 
sugar,  or  about  15  percent  of  pre-war  con- 
sumption can  be  realized,  and  that  large 
tonnages  of  beets  will   rot  in  the  fields. 

There  is  at  present  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  potato  production  will  decline, 
except  in  the  case  of  early  potatoes.  The 
area  under  other  vegetables  should  be  about 
eoual  to  that  of  1943  when  it  was  above 
pre-war  levels.  It  is  still  too  early  for 
an  estimate  of  probable  fruit  supplies  for 
1945.  The  blossom  of  fruit  trees  was  gen- 
erally good  and  much  better  than  expected 
after  last  year's  large  outturn.  This  was 
especially  true  of  the  better  cared  for 
table  apples  and  pears.  Prospects  point  to 
a  fair  crop  of  stone  fruits  in  the  southern 
part  of  France,  though  frost  damage  has  been 
reported  in  some  districts'"  for  such  fruits 
and  for  vine  fruits. 
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As  for  livestock  and  meats,  production 
at  pre-war  levels  cannot  be  expected  for  a 
number  of  years.  While  health  and  sanita- 
tion are  moderately  good,  livestock  numbers 
are  considerably  smaller  than  before  the 
war.  Feed  supplies  are  short.  Drought  had 
severe  effects  in  the  last  three  years, 
with  heavy  losses  of  hay  and  pasture.  Feed 
grain  production  may  not  get  back  to  average 
for  another  two  years.  It  is  not  likely 
that  supplies  of  secondary  cereals  and  oil- 
seed .cake  can  be  imported  in  volume  until 
the  war  is  over  and  foreign  trade'  is  once 
more  well  established. 

It  appears  that  France  will  have,  in 
1945,  from  her  own  production  less  than 
two- thirds  as  much  beef  and  veal,  po^k, 
mutton,  and  horsemeat  as  wa"s  consumed  in 
the  last  pre-war  years.  Perhaps  more  im- 
portant than  the  reduction  in  the  total 
quantity  of  meat  is  the  inequitable  dis- 
tribution of  available  supplies.  Certain 
segments  of  the  population  -  the  meat  pro- 
ducers, who  are  permitted  to  keep  a  dispro- 
portionate share,  and  the  wealthy  urbanities, 
who  pay  high  prices  for  black  market  meat  - 
may  consume  almost  pre-war  amounts,  leaving 
the  low  income  groups  to  bear  the  burden 
of  the  reduced  supplies.  One-fourth  of 
the  1945  output  may  come  from  clandestine 
slaughter,  one- fourth  from  animals  killed 
on  farms,  and  one-half  from  public  slaughter 
houses. 

While  there  may  be  a  slight  decrease 
in  the  amount  of  poultry  in  1945,  an  in- 
crease in  the  production  of  rabbit  meat 
is  expected.  Fish  supplies  will  be  much 
lower  than  in  pre-war  years,  but  the  supply 
situation  should  improve  during  the  year. 

Total  milk  output  for  the  year  1945 
may  be  less  than  70  percent  of  the  1938 
level,  due  to  a  drop  in  milk  cow  numbers  and 
in  milk  yields  per  cow.  While  farm  use  of 
milk,  both  for  human  consumption  and  for 
calf  feeding  possibly  may  be  under  pre-war 
levels,  it  is  somewhat  higher  on  a  per- 
centage basis  than  for  other  channels  of 
utilization.  Butter  production  at  something 
over  70  percent  of  the  pre-war  output,  like- 
wise appears  to  have  been  relatively  well 
maintained  at  the  expense  of  commercialized 
milk  for  fresh  consumption,   and  for  cheese. 


Milk  processing  plants  are  not  in  the 
best  of  shape  but  manage  to  carry  on.  It 
appears  that  of  the  eight  condenseries  in 
France,  six  could  operate  at  full  capaci- 
ty if  milk,  fuel,  and  transportation  -were 
available.  Creameries  manufacturing  butter 
-and  cheese  have  badly  worn  equipment,  much 
of  which  needs  replacements.  Battle  damage 
occurred  to  an  appreciable  extent  only  in 
Normandy.  This  area  is  important,  however, 
in  the  total  milk  supply,  especially  for 
the  Paris  region. 

Supplies  of  oils  and  fats  from  domestic 
sources  in  the  year  1945  promise  to  be  lit- 
tle if  any  better  than  in  1944,  and  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  total  will  be  black- 
marketed.  The  quantity  of  butter  to  reach 
ration  channels  is  estimated  at  about  half 
of  total  output,  while  controlled  supplies 
of  other  animal  fats  are  small.  Oilseeds 
from  the  1944  crop  were  long  since  crushed 
and  have  been  completely  issued  through  the 
ration  system. 

Maldistribution  of  supplies  is  not 
confined  to  meat  and  fats.  The  system  of 
distribution,  with  its  inadeauate  adminis- 
trative controls  and  lack  of  transport, 
continues  to  result  in  regional  and  class 
inequalities. 

One  of  the  greatest  impediments  to  the 
improvement  of  distribution  is  the  shortage 
of  coal.  This  not  only  cripples  transporta- 
tion and  prevents  full  production  of  such 
commodities  as  sugar  and  canned  goods,  but 
also  prohibits  production  of  consumer  goods 
against  which  farmers  would  produce  and 
deliver  more  foodstuffs. 

Food  supplies  vary  considerably  from 
one  region  to  another.  Farmers  are,  in  many 
instances,  eating  as  much  as  they  did  before 
the  war.  Wealthy  urban  consumers  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  black  market  but  low- income 
urban  consumers,  who  can  buy  rationed  goods 
to  the  extent  of  the  monthly  allowance, 
cannot  afford  to  buy  much  on  the  black  mar- 
ket. Food  imports  are  most  urgently  needed 
for  the  low  income  classes.  These  classes 
constitute  the  bulk  of  the  labor  force  Which 
must  be  used  to  revitalize  French  industry. 
The  ration  system  which  serves  them  pro- 
vided a  daily  average  for  adults  of  only  1,141 
calories   in  1943,    1,181  calories   in  1944. 
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and  1,300  to  1,650  calories  in  the  first 
four  months  of  1945. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  food 
import  requirements  of  France  are  greater 
than. the   figures  of  domestic  production 


indicate.  Tonnagewise,  the  greatest  need 
for  imports  will  be  in  breadgrains  and  oil- 
seeds, but  sugar,  meat,  and  dairy  products 
are  also  needed  in  considerable  quantity. 

Based  on  reports  from 
the  American  Embassy,  Paris. 


MEXICAN  IMPORTS  OF  UNITED  STATES  POWDERED  AND  CANNED  MILK  INCREASING 

Though  still  not  a  large  market  there  has  been  a  good  demand  for  United  States  dairy 
products  in  Mexico  in  recent  years.  The  more  densely  populated  areas  of  Mexico,  especially 
the  Federal  District,  have  experienced  a  shortage  of  dairy  products  during  the  past  2  years. 
With  increased  purchasing  power,  milk  consumption  has  been  expanding,  and  there  has  been  an 
especially  good  demand  for  imported  evaporated  and  powdered  milk. 

dairy  import.  Imports  in  all  for-ms  aver- 
aged only  420,000  pounds  in  the  pre-war 
pejfiod.  By  1944  the  imports  had  increased 
to  l,53fi,758  pounds.  The  proportion  re- 
ceived from  the  United  States  increased 
from  40.0  to  69.1  percent.  The  Netherlands, 
Denmark,  and  Switzerland  each  supplied  pow- 
dered milk  in  the  pre-war  years. 

Cheese  was  the  most  important  dairy 
item  imported  into  Mexico  in  pre-war  years. 
Imports  averaged  945,000  pounds  during  the 
5  years,  1936-1940,  with  a  record  in  1937 
of  1,302,301  pounds.  By  1940  imports  had 
declined  to  532,000  pounds.  They  declined 
further  in  1943,  as  the  supply  tightened, 
but  increased  some  in  1944  through  imports 
from  Argentina  and  Cuba.  Butter  imports 
are  relatively  unimportant.  They  reached 
224,000  pounds  in  1937,  but  declined  to 
only  36,000  pounds  in  1944  when  supplies 
were  extremely  tight. 

Dairying  in  Mexico  is  relatively  un- 
important and  information  on  the  industry 
is  incomplete.  Census  material  for  1940 
indicates  a  total  of  4,273,000  milk  cows, 
but  it  is  believed  that  this  includes  all 
cows,  save  those  used  for  draft.  According 
to  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Develop- 
ment, only  798,000  of  these  were  milked 
regular ly. 

Most  of  Mexico's  milk  cows  are  of  low- 
grade  stock  that  produce  an  average  of  only 
1,590  pounds  per  cow  annually.  Some  pure- 
bred or  high-grade  Holstein  and  Jersey  cat- 
tle are  kept,  and  these  have  been  developed 
mainly  from  stock  imported  from  the  United 
States.  These  are  reported  to  produce  an- 
nually up  to  6,800  pounds  per  cow.  The 
best   measure  of  milk  production  per  cow 


While  normally  supplying  a  part  of 
the  Mexican  requirements,  the  share  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Mexican  imports  of 
these  products  has  increased  considerably 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  This  is 
attributed  mainly  to  the  cessation  of  im- 
ports from  the  Netherlands,  Denmark,  and 
Switzerland. 

Cheese,  powdered  milk,  and  evaporated 
milk  are  the  principal  dairy  products  im- 
ported by  Mexico.  The  first  two  items  were 
formerly  supplied  in  considerable  part  by 
the  Netherlands,  Denmark,  and  Switzerland. 
At  the  present  time,  however,  these  two 
products,  together  with  evaporated  milk, 
are  being  supplied  principally  by  the  United 
States.  As  the  domestic  production  of  these 
manufactured  items  is  not  likely  to  keep 
pace  with  requirements,  and  as  dietary  lev- 
els improve,  the  Mexican  market  may  develop 
into  a  permanent  outlet  of  considerable 
importance  for  United  States  dairy  products. 

In  whole-milk  equivalent,  imports  of 
dairy  products  averaged  17  million  pounds 
in  the  pre-war  period  1936-1940,  and  14 
million  pounds  in  the  war  years  1941-1944. 
Imports  of  evaporated  and  dried  milk  have 
tended  to  increase  in  recent  years ,  but 
those  of  cheese,  which  have  been  in  short 
supply  from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  have 
declined  sharply. 

Evaporated-milk  imports,  which  averaged 
534,000  pounds  during  the  5  years  1936-1940, 
increased  to  1,373,000  pounds  in  1941  and 
1,669,000  pounds  in  1944.  The  United  States 
supplied  98.4  percent  of  the  total  during 
the  pre-war  period  and  99.8  percent  in  1944. 
Similar  trends  prevailed  in  the  case  of 
powdered  milk,   which  has   become   a  major 
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under  conditions  in  Mexico  is  probably  to 
be  had  from  the  statistics  from  the  Federal 
District,  which  is  the  source  for  most  of 
the  milk  for  Mexico  City.  In  this  District 
an  annual  production  per  cow  of  4,137  pounds 
is  indicated.  In  some  regions  of  Mexico, 
cows  are  milked  only  during  the  rainy  season 
when  pasture  conditions  are  good.  Produc- 
tion is,  therefore,  high  from  July  to  Decem- 
ber, and  very  low  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

Estimates  of  total  milk  production 
for  1940,  the  only  year  for  which  estimates 
are  available,  vary  from  2,882  million  to 
3,039  million  pounds.  A  relatively  small 
part  of  this  quantity,  less  than-  10  percent, 
was  used  commercially  in  the  manufacture 
of  dairy  products.  In  1944*an  estimated 
6.6  million  pounds  of  condensed  milk,  4.0 
million  pounds  of  evaporated  milk,  and  0.8 
million  pounds  of  powdered  milk  were  pro- 
duced. The  principal  milk-producing  States 
are  Jalisco,  Mexico,  and  the  Federal  Dis- 
trict in  Central  Mexico,  and  Veracruz  in 
the  Gulf  region.     The  States  of  Sonora  and 


Chihuahua  in  the  north  also  produce  ap- 
preciable quantities  of  milk. 

Considering  the  slow  progress  being 
made  in  improving  the  milking  herds  in  Mexi- 
co and  the  natural  limitation  of  climate  and 
vegetation,  it  is  unlikely  that  domestic 
milk  production  in  Mexico  will  keep  pace 
with  the  demand  for  dairy  products.  Only  in 
condensed  and  evaporated  milk  are  domestic 
supplies  likely  to  approach  the  demand.  The 
extent  to  which  the  demand  for  these  and 
other  dairy  items  will  exceed  production  in 
Mexico  is  dependent  upon  the  future  indus- 
trial and  trade  developments  in  that  country. 

Fluid  milk  is  not  widely  consumed  in 
Mexico.  Only  in  Mexico  City  is  there  a 
we  1 1 -deve loped  milk  market  with  any  appre- 
ciable control  of  quality.  Even  here  the 
consumption  per  person  is  very  low,  averag- 
ing only  about  one-half  pint  per  person 
per  day.  Government  campaigns  to  increase 
consumption  of  dairy  products,  however,  may 
exoand  the  intake  of  fresh  milk,  as  well 
as  manufactured  dairy  items. 


MEXICO*     Imports  of  dairy  products 


YEAR 


MILK 


FRESH 


EVAPORATED:   CONDENSED  :  POWDERED 


BUTTER 


ALL  KINDS 


CHEESE 


ALL  KINDS 


Pounds 

Average  1936-1940  29,901 

1941   :  32,222 

1942   :  24,306 

1943   :  10,474 

1944   :  91,059 

Compiled    from     official  sources. 


Pounds 
534, 489 

1,  373,034 
806,758 
749, 332 

1,669,  402 


Pounds 
41, 299 
10, 527 
7,  207 
7 ,  531 
33,080 


Pounds 
420, 124 
741,835 
572, 111 
493, 586 
1, 536,758 


Pounds 
164,029 
117, 584 
97,000 
29, 531 
35, 565 


Pounds 
945, 467 
464, 101 
448,348 
223,571 
277, 517 


Based  on  reports  from 
American  Embassy,   Mexico  City. 


LATE  COMMODITY  DEVELOPMENTS 


GRAINS*  GRAIN  PRODUCTS,  AND  FEEDS 

ARGENTINE  GRAIN  MARKETING 

HAMPERED  BY  TRANSPORTATION  PROBLEMS 

The  absence  of  export  offerings  of 
wheat,  despite  the  estimated  surplus  of 
184  million  bushels  at  the  beginning  of 
the  current  year,  is  explained  by  slow  rail- 
way movement  of  wheat    to   the  port  cities, 


according  to  information  received  in  the 
Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations. 

Existing  export  commitments  .of  about 
5.5  million  bushels  per  month  until  October 
are  said  to  be  all  that  the  transportation 
system  can  handle  under  present  conditions. 

Slow  rail  movement  is  due  to  the  lack 
of  coal  and  fuel  oil,  which  has  created 
an  increasingly  serious  problem  during  the 
war  years.     Substitution  of  wood   for  coal 
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and  fuel  oil  has  not  only  slowed  transporta- 
tion, but  has  created  a  car  shortage,  since 
large  numbers  of  freight  cars  are  required 
for  hauling  wood.  A  reduction  in  truck 
movement  due  to  lack  of  tires  is  said  to 
contribute  to  the  problem. 

Limitation  of  shipping  to  5.5  million 
bushels  of  wheat  per  month,  if  continued, 
would  put  a  total  limit  of  about  66  million 
tons  on  wheat  for  export  during  the  year. 
At  that  rate  only  about  one- third  of  the 
available  supply  could  be  moved  out  of  the 
country,  at  a  time  when  there  are  increasing 
demands  for  grain  especially  from  Europe. 
The  pre-war  movement  of  all  grains  from 
Argentina  usually  ranged  from  450  to  550 
million  bushels. 

Port  elevators  and  warehouses  were  all 
taken  over  by  the  Government  during  the 
past  year.  In  addition  to  shipping  diffi- 
culties, high  storage  rates  now  in  effect 
at  port  facilities,  are  said  to  have  dis- 
couraged the  building  up  of  port  stocks, 
especially  of  rye,  barley,  and  oats.  Pres- 
ent rates  for  these  grains  are  reported  to 
be  from  2  to  3  times  previous  charges.  Ex- 
port movement  as  a  result  of  these  factors 
is  more  dependent  than  usual  on  a  steady 
flow  of  grain  from  producing  areas. 

MEXICO  HARVESTING 
REDUCED  WHEAT  CROP 

Preliminary  estimates  of  the  1945  wheat 
production  in  Mexico,  as  published  recently 
by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  place  the 
outturn  at  14.2  million  bushels.  At  that 
figure  the  crop  now  being  harvested  would 
be  only  slightly  below  the  1944  production, 
though  it  is  about  12  percent  less  than 
the  average  production  during  the  5  years 
ended  in  1943. 

The  decrease  in  the  crop  is  attributed 
mainly  to  reduced  seedings,  which  were  re- 
ported at  1.2  million  acres,  as  compared 
with  the  average  of  1.4  million  acres  for 
the  5- year  period.  This  year's  wheat  acre- 
age compares  with  approximately  1.4  million 
acres  reported  under  wheat  in  1944. 

Final  revised  estimates  released  re- 
cently show  a  small  gain  over  the  previ- 
ous estimate  for  the  1942  production  and  a 


considerable  decrease  in  the  1943  harvest, 
compared  with  earlier  reports.  On  the  basis 
of  the  reduction  in  the  1943  crop,  the  yield 
per  acre  for  that  year  was  the  smallest 
reported  since  1937. 

The  food  agency  of  the  country,  the 
Nacional  Di s t r ibuidora  y  Reguladora,  S.A. 
on  May  19  announced  support  prices  for  wheat 
of  the  current  crop.  Free  markets  are  to 
be  maintained  and  announced  prices  are  set 
for  only  the  part  of  the  crop  sold  to  Dis- 
tribuidora.  Guaranteed  prices  are  320  pesos 
per  metric  ton  (about  1.79  per  bushel)  for 
top  grades  of  hard  and  semi-hard  wheat;  310 
pesos  ($1.74)  for  soft  wheat;  and  300  pesos 
($1.68)  for  common  wheat.  The  prices  guar- 
anteed are  above  support  levels  of  previous 
years  and  are  said  to  be  generally  satis- 
factory to  growers.  The  higher  orice  is 
intended  to  stimulate  production  within 
the  country,  which  at  present  produces  only 
about  50  percent  of  its  requirements. 

MEXICO!     Wheat  acreage  and  production, 


1939-1945 


YEAR  OF 
HARVEST 

ACREAGE 

YIELD 
PER  ACRE 

PRODUCTION 

1939   

1,000 
acres 

1,  392 
1,  484 
1,440 
1,483 
1 , 259 

Bushels 

11.3 
11.5 
11.1 
12. 1 
10.6 

Bushels 

15,755 
17,046 
15,957 
17,973 
13,385 

1940   

1941   

1942  a/  ... 

1943  §7  ... 
Average  . 

1944   

1,412 

11.  3 

16,023 

1,  362 
1,231 

10.7 
11.5 

14, 568 
14, 168 

1945  bj  ... 

From  official  sources, 
a/  Revised  estimates. 
E~/  Preliminary  forecast. 


ARGENTINA'S  SMALL  CORN 
PRODUCTION  CONFIRMED 

The  Argentine  corn  crop  is  still  placed 
at  around  121  million  bushels,  according  to 
the  second  official  estimate  of  production. 
As  reported  at  120,847,000  bushels,  there  is 
virtually  no  change  from  the  first  forecast, 
and  the  indicated  crop  would  be,  with  one 
exception,    the  smallest  harvest  since  1916. 
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SHARP  DECREASE  IN  AUSTRALIAN 
RICE  PRODUCTION 

An  unusually  small  rice  return  is  fore- 
cast from  the  Australian  crop  now  being  har- 
vested, as  a  result  of  a  drought  in  southern 
New  South  Wales.  The  1944-45  production 
is  estimated  to  be  around  1,750,000  bushels 
(50  million  pounds  milled),  which  is  less 
than  half  the  record  outturn  of  3,737,000 
bushels  (109  million  pounds)  a  year  ago, 
and  is  77  percent  of  the  prewar  average 
production  of  2,284,000  million  bushels 
(67  million  pounds)  during  1937-1941. 

Reduced  water  supplies   during  this 
planting  season  in  the  Murrimbidgee  irriga- 
tion district,    the  main  rice-producing  area, 
made  a  reduction  from  80  to  60  acres  neces- 
sary as  the  maximum  each  grower  was  allowed 
to  plant.     The  1944-45  acreage  of  26,000 
acres  was  62  percent  of   the   1943-44  area 
of  42,000  acres.     In  addition,    the  drought 
reduced   the  yield  per  acre   this  season  to 
68  bushels     from  89  a  year  ago. 

Rice  production  in  Australia  has  been 
expanded  during  the  war  in  order  to  meet 
Service  needs  and  to  furnish  as  much  rice 
as  possible  for  exportation  to  the  British 
and  French  Pacific  Islands,  which  before 
the  Pacific  war  imported  about  35  million 
pounds  annually  from  Asia.  Australian  ex- 
ports averaged  27  million  pounds  during 
the  prewar  period,  1936-37  to  1940-41  (June- 
July  marketing  year),  but  exports  have  been 
substantially  larger  during  the  war. 

VEGETABLE  OtLS  AND  OILSEEDS 

NEW  CUBAN  FATS  AND 
OILS  REGULATION 

The  Office  of  Price  Regulation  and 
Supply  by  its  Resolution  No.  340  of  Nay  3, 
1945,  has  ordered  the  denial  of  Customhouse 
withdrawal  permits  for  any  receipts  of  tal- 
low, lard,  vegetable  oils,  or  edible  fats, 
if  the  importers  did  not  obtain  a  prior 
ORPA  purchase  permit. 

Control  over  the  importation  of  fats 
and  oils  has  been  established  by  the  ORPA 
in  order  to  fulfill  the  Cuban  Government's 
agreement  with  the  Combined  Food  Board  to 


limit  fats  and  oils  importation  to  the  quan- 
tities and  sources  allocated  by  the  Board. 
Currently  it  is  reported  that  certain  im- 
porters have  purchased  Argentine  lard  with- 
out obtaining  a  prior  ORPA  purchase  permit, 
expecting  to  clear  the  lard  through  Customs 
without  ORPA' s  knowledge.  The  present  reso- 
lution now  authorizes  the  denial  of  with- 
drawal permits  to  importers  who  fail  to 
make  purchases  in  accordance  with  the  desig- 
nated procedure. 

Resolution  No.  340  directs  also  that 
the  ORPA  official  in  charge  of  fats  and 
oils  supply  shall  notify  the  Combined  Food 
Board  of  any  commodities  which  may  be  re- 
ceived whose  importation  is  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  allocations  of  the  Combined 
Food  Board. 

COTTON  AND  OTHER  FIBERS 
COTTON  EXPORTS  FROM  EGYPT  INCREASING 

Exports  of  cotton  from  Egypt  during 
April  1945  were  equivalent  to  106,000  bales 
(of  478  pounds  net),  the  highest  since  No- 
vember 1943,  and  were  followed  in  May  by  a 
total  export  of  about  84,000  bales.  The 
accumulated  total  for  September-May  1944-45, 
however,  was  equivalent  to  only  543,000 
bales  as  compared  with  643,000  bales  for 
the  corresponding  period  in  1943-44.  This 
decline  was  due  almost  entirely  to  the  lack 
of  any  significant  export  volume  to  the 
United  States  during  the  past  year.  Current 
exports  are  comprised  largely  of  shipments 
to  British  India,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
small  quantities  to  France. 

Cotton  consumption  by  Egyptian  mills 
is  being  maintained  above  the  level  of  a 
year  ago.  Consumption  during  September- 
April  1944-45  was  eauivalent  to  131,000 
bales  as  compared  with  116,000  for  a  -similar 
period  in  1943-44. 

Sales  activity  was  brisk  during  the 
first  half  of  April  with  a  daily  movement 
of  about  3,000  bales  (running)  but  dwindled 
below  700  bales  daily  during  the  last  half 
of  the  month,  the  daily  average  for  the 
month  being  nearly  2,000  bales.  There  was 
little  interest  in  Giza  7  as  buyers'  atten- 
tion was  centered  mainly  on  medium  grades  of 
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Karnak  as  a  result  of  steady  takings  by 
British  and  French  interests.  The  strict 
controls  maintained  by  the  Government  over 
market  activities  has  caused  some  movement 
on  the  part  of  investors  to  release  their 
stocks,  particularly  those  of  high  grade 
Karnak  which  are  reported  to  be  of  con- 
siderable size. 

The  1945  cotton  crop  is  about  2  weeks 
later  than  normal  due  to  the  necessity  for 
considerable  replanting  as  a  result  of  un- 
favorable weather  in  February.  Water  for 
irrigation  is  adequate  and  no  damage  re- 
sulted from  the  cool  weather  that  prevailed 
during  part  of  April. 

COTTON  IMPORTS  INTO  SPAIN 
CONTINUE  HIGH 

Imports  of  cotton  into  Spain  during 
April  totaled  57,000  bales  (of  500  pounds 
gross),  all  from  the  United  States,  making 
a  total  of  205,000  bales  for  the  first  4 
months  of  1945.  This  total  includes  143,000 
bales  from  the  United  States ,. 38, 000  from 
the  Belgian  Congo,  19,000  from  Brazil,  and 
4,500  from  Peru.  Nearly  20,000  bales  ar- 
rived from  the  United  States  early  in  Way 
and  an  additional  22,000  bales  were  expected 
to  arrive  near  the  end  of  May  or  early  in 
June.  A  contract  for  another  23,000  bales 
of  American  cotton  was  concluded  early  in 
May. 

With  this  improvement  in  the  cotton 
supply  situation  and  in  the  supply  of  elec- 
tric current,  mill  operations  were  resumed 
on  a  normal  basis  in  April,  i.e.,  two  or 
three  shifts,  6  days  a  week.  It  is  reported 
that  approximately  20  percent  of  the  Spanish 
mill  output  is  being  consigned  to  the  Ameri- 
can Purchasing  Mission  for  relief  in  North 
Africa  and  Europe.  A  contract  for  about 
15,300,000  yards  of  cotton  cloth  was  con- 
cluded in  April. 

Planting  of  the  1945  cotton  crop  in 
Spain  was  hindered  by  heat  and  drought. 
Neither  the  acreage  nor  production  is  ex- 
pected to  equal  last  year's  148,000  acres 
and  27,000  bales  unless  weather  conditions 
are  favorable  during  the  remainder  of  the 
growing  season. 


WEEKLY  COTTON  PRICES 
ON  FOREIGN  MARKETS 

The  following  table  shows  certain  cot- 
ton price  quotations  on  foreign  markets, 
converted  at  current  rates  of  exchange. 

COTTON:     Price  of  certain  foreign  growths 
and  qualities  in  specified  markets  


MARKET  LOCATION,         :  DATE  :  PRICE 

KIND,  AND  QUALITY         :  1915  :  PER  POUND 

:  Cents 
Alexandria  (spot)  :  : 

Ashmouni,  F.G.F  .:  5-24  :  29.65 

Giza  7,  F.C.F  .  :  5-24  :  34.24 

Karnak,  F.G.F  :  5-24':  32.99 

Bombay  (May  futures)  : 

Jarila   :  5-25  :  15.44 

Bombay  (spot)  :  ■ 

Kampala,  East  African   :  5-25  :  32.66 

Buenos  Aires  (spot)  :  : 

Type  B  :  5-26  :  17.56 

Lima  (spot)  :  ': 

Tanguis,  Type  5   :  5-26  :  15.78 

Recife  (spot)  :  : 

Mata,  Type  5  .  :  5-25  :  12.68 

Sertao,  Type  5   .  :  5-25  :  13T50 

S8o  Paulo  (spot)  :  : 

Sao  Paulo,  Type  5  :  5-25  :  14.90 

Torreon  (spot)  :  : 

Middling.   15/16"   :  5-26  :  18.11 


Compiled  from  weekly  cables  from  representa- 
tives abroad. 

HEMP  FIBER  PRODUCTION 
CONTINUES  LOW  IN  CHILE 

The  Chilean  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
recently  reported  an  estimate  of  the  1944- 
45  hemp-fiber  crop  at   the  equivalent  of 
approximately  13,340,000  pounds,   or  very 
little  more   than  the  13,250,000  pounds  in 
1943-44,   but   equal   to  only  about  30  per- 
cent of  the  1942-43  crop.     Acreage  has  been 
sharply  reduced  throughout  all   flax  growing 
Provinces  during  the  past   2  years  because 
of  the  slow  movement  of  exports  of  the  fiber. 
The  hemp  acreage   in  Aconcagua  Province, 
which  was  more  than  21,000  acres  in  1942-43, 
now  barely  exceeds   6,500  acres.  Curico, 
Talca,   and  Linares  Provinces,  with  former 
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acreages  ranging  from  100  to  1,150  acres 
eachv  did  not  report  any  area  planted  to 
hemp  for  the  1944-45  crop. 

LIVESTOCK  AND  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS 

CONDITIONS  CONTINUE  UNFAVORABLE 
FOR  SHEEP  IN  AUSTRALIA 

An  estimated  10  million  sheep  have  been 
lost  in  Australia  due  to  the  drought  that 
has  persisted  there  for  a  number  of  months. 
As  yet  the  drought  has  not  been  definitely 
broken  in  the  sheep- rai s ing  districts  and 
it  is  estimated  that  sheep  losses  may  mount 
to  15  million.  Present  indica'tions  point 
to  a  sharp  reduction  in  the  output  of  wool, 
mutton  and  lamb. 

Lack  of  feed  reserves  for  the  winter 
season  will  be  sharply  felt  in  many  parts. 
The  past  season  has  not  been  favorable  to 
production  of  supplementary  feed  crops  and 
in  addition  the  acreage  has  not  kept  pace 
with  the  expansion  in  sheep  numbers  in  re- 
cent years.  Shortages  of  labor,  equipment, 
and  fertilizers  have  all  hindered  the  build- 
ing up  of  adequate  reserves. 

Soaking  rains  have  been  received  in 
the  eastern  coastal  regions  and  these  have 
brought  relief  to  much  of  the  dairy  industry 
so  that  it  no  longer  is  as  seriously  threat- 
ened as  the  sheep  industry. 

FURTHER  CHANGES  IN  PERU'S 
HIDE  AND  SKIN  SITUATION 

Production  of  hides  and  skins  in  Peru 
during  the  first  four  months  of  1945  was 
approximately  11  percent  below  that  of  the 
corresponding  four  months  of  1944.  Cattle 
hides  in  this  period  totaled  76,000  hides, 
as  compared  with  85,000  hides  a  year  ear- 
lier. Sheep  and  goatskins  also  declined, 
production  in  the  first  four  months  of  1945 
amounting  to  27  5,000  skins,  compared  with 
314,000  skins  in  the  same  period  of  1944. 

The  decline  in  livestock  slaughter  and 
output  of  hides  and  skins  is  attributed 
largely  to  the  low  official  ceiling  prices 
on  meat  and  to  the  relative  unprofitableness 
of  livestock  production  in  coastal  regions 


as  compared  to  returns  from  the  production 
of  sugar,   rice,  and  other  crops. 

Imports  in  the  first  three  months  of 
1945,  consisting  entirely  of  cattle  hides, 
showed  an  increase  of  115  percent  over  those 
for  the  same  period  of  1944.  Argentina 
was  the  principal  source  of  these  hides 
which  in  1945  totaled  615,000  pounds  for 
the  first  three  months,  as  compared  with 
286,000  pounds  for  the  first  quarter  of 
1944. 

Exports  of  sheepskins  in  the  first 
three  months  of  1945  totaled  6,000  pounds. 
In  the  same  period  of  1944,  Peru  exported 
237,000  pounds.  Exports  of  goatskins  in- 
creased, amounting  to  292,000  pounds  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1945,  as  against  143,000 
pounds  in  the  corresponding  three  months 
of  1944..  There  were  no  exports  of  cattle 
hides. 

SWEDISH  HOG  PRODUCTION 
SHOWS  DOWNWARD  TREND 

The  present  trend  in  Swedish  hog  pro- 
duction appears  to  be  downward,  according 
to  a  recent  despatch  from  Stockholm.  Swed- 
ish agricultural  experts  estimate  on  the 
basis  of  sows  bred  that  hogs  on  farms  next 
July  will  total  between  940,000  and  990,000 
head.  This  compares  with  1,041,000  head 
reported  in  the  June  1,  1944  official  census. 
The  substantial  decline  in  the  1944  yields 
of  feed  grains  and  potatoes  accounts  for 
the  downward  trend  in  hog  numbers,  it  was 
stated. 

Sows  bred  during  the  first  6  months 
of  1944  were  only  91.6  percent  of  the  num- 
ber bred  in  the  first  half  of  1945.  During 
the  last  half  of  1944,  the  number  bred  was 
reported  at  100  percent  of  the  number  for 
the  same  period  a  year  earlier.  During 
the  first  3  months  of  1945  hog  slaugh- 
ter was  down  6  percent,  from  a  year  ear- 
lier. 

Declines  in  Swedish  hog  numbers  during 
the  war  followed  somewhat  the  same  pattern 
as  in  Denmark,  but  the  magnitude  of  the  de- 
cline was  not  as  great.  The  low  point  was 
reached  in  1942  with  numbers  at  65  percent 
of  the  1936-40  average. 
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LATE  REGIONAL  DEVELOPMENTS 


SWISS  CROPS  SUFFER 
FROST  DAMAGE 

A  recent  despatch  from  Bern  stated  that 
the  food  supply  situation  of  Switzerland 
was  adversely  affected  by  recent  frost  dam- 
age to  Swiss  crops,  especially  since  a  rapid 
improvement  in  imports  is  not  anticipated. 
The  War  Food  Supply  Bureau  is  making  a  sur- 
vey of  the  damage  and  so  far  has  determined 
that  grain  crops  probably  suffered  little, 
if  any,  loss.  Early  potatoes,  and  sugar 
beet  crops  suffered  great  damage,  but  the 
loss  may  be  offset  to  some  extent  by  later 
plantings.  Vegetables  suffered  little  dam- 
age. Cherry  crops  suffered  a  50  percent 
loss  in  the  main  producing  areas  of  north- 
western Switzerland  and  a  25  to  30  percent 
loss  in  central  Switzerland.  Damage  to 
pear  crops  was  not  very  severe  and  a  medium 
or  even  good  crop  may  be  harvested..  Apple 


trees,  which  were  in  flower  during  the  frost 
and  cold  weather  period,  suffered  heavy 
damage  but  it  is  still  too  early  to  make 
an  estimate.  Reports  on  damage  suffered 
by  the  grape  crop  vary  from  complete  loss 
in  some  important  producing  areas  to  rela- 
tively little  damage  in  others. 

PORTUGAL  EXPECTS  SHORT 
CROPS  THIS  YEAR 

A  recent  despatch  from  Lisbon  stated 
that  the  current  drought  and  insect  damage 
are  likely  to  cause  short  crops  in  Portugal 
this  year.  With  the  country  already  ex- 
periencing an  extremely  tight  food  supply 
situation,  there  is  little  likelihood  of 
any  surplus  of  food  for  export  this  year 
with  the  possible  exception  of  an  unde- 
termined quantity  of  dried  figs  and  a  small 
volume  of  seasonal  fresh  fruits. 


